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the Germans strove to deal the knockout blow before the
United States should attain her full war strength, called for
manpower rather than equipment.
The "War Department in Washington went into high
speed. Many of the divisions which were hurriedly shipped
to France were untrained, and without weapons.
The American Commander was equal to the occasion. He
negotiated with the British and French for the needed supplies,
and green as most of our men were at the time, they fought
the Germans like veterans.
The American doughboy, after all, was not a machine-
made soldier. What difference to him if he fired French shells
from a French 75, or pulled the safety on an English hand
grenade? His aim remained just as true over a British rifle,
and with a French machine-gun he threw lead with equal fa-
cility.
North of the Argonne Forest was a railroad which was to
the Germans in northern France what Pershing's American
railroads were to be to the United States troops if the war
continued another twelve-month. This line was called the
Sedan-Mezieres railroad. It fed the German armies with food
and munitions. On September 26, 1918, Pershing started his
drive through the Argonne after that vital line. The result
is now history. The war ended with the battle of the Meuse-
Argonne.
"What mattered at all if some cavalry enthusiast in Wash-
ington ordered 195,000 branding irons two months before the
Armistice? The war was won. It was cheap at eighteen and a
half billion dollars. Lacking American manpower and leader-
ship in France it might well have cost eighteen billion more.